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Bret Harte in Germany. 


* Bret Harte has never been American Minister at Ber- 
lin, but he is more popular there and throughout Germany 
than twenty Ministers.’ What Berthold Auerbach once said 
to a friend of mine is amply borne out by the facts. ‘The 
author of ‘The Heathen Chinee’ and the ‘ California 
Tales,’ our former Consul at Crefeld, enjoys a renown 
throughout the German Fatherland which is remarkable. 
He was introduced to the readers of the imperial capital 
early in February, 1872, only a short time after his leap 
into fame in America. The presentation was made by that 
talented and genial poet, Ferdinand Freiligrath, in the col- 
umns of the Gegenwart. Men and women turned aside at 
once from the patriotic poetry which then flooded the land, 
to read ‘ Dickens im Lager,’ ‘Im Tunnel’ and ‘ Die Soci- 
etat am Stanislaus.’ The American Gold-grdber was the 
author of the hour. Letters poured in upon the editor of 
the Gegenwart asking for biographical details concerning 
this stranger who had captivated the educated classes. The 
editor, in a note, bade his readers be patient, promising 
them that he would obtain the desired information from 
England and America as soon as possible. 

In the meanwhile his journal continued to publish verses 

‘aus Californian,’ and when, at last, the intelligence came 
that the new writer was Mr. F. Bret Harte, of San Fran- 
cisco, any man-of-letters in Berlin thereafter ignorant of 
the fact would have been shamed with reproaches such as 
overwhelmed the unfortunate stranger in the poem : 

Kanntet nicht Flynn, 

Flynn aus Virginien, 

Meinen Gespann ? 

Nein, nun sagt, Freinder, 

Wo wart ihr, Mann ? 
The journalists who assemble at Spargnapani’s Unter der 
Linden left their black coffee for a moment and gave ear to 
the plain language of Truthful James. Erudite professors 
were interested in the proceedings of the learned society on 
Table Mountain, though they did not enjoy the fate of at 
least one of its members : 
Und er lachelte matt, und kriimmte sich und sank hin und 

stéhnte sehr, 

Und was weiter ward verhandelt interessirte ihn nicht mehr. 
The literary ladies and gentlemen who crowd the drawing- 
room of Frau von Schleinitz applauded the clever and orig- 
inal work of the Western poet, and echoed the eulogy which 
Freiligrath pronounced upon him in the Gegenwart: ‘ He 
knows all classesof men. He has for all of them a greeting, 
a laugh, a tear, a word of kindness, a word of pity—a heart. 
He approaches the grave and the cradle ; he explores tun- 
nels, and sits around camp-fires; he is at home in the 
school-house and in the gambling-hell. He isa really typi- 
cal citizen of the marvellous little world which the ‘* cursed 
lust of gold’’ has called together beneath snow-topped 
mountains and colossal pines. And he loves even the snow- 
topped mountains and the colossal pines. . . He looks up 
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to them, firm and free, from amid all the mazes and all the 
unrest of human destiny.’ Freiligrath, who thus expressed 
himself i in public, often spoke of the American in private as 

‘mein Bret Harte.’ Hermann Kindt, the critic, who gives 
us this bit of information, wrote an essay on the two poets, 
in which we find the following pen-portrait of the Califor- 
nian. ‘A strong, manly face is his ; a face with clear eyes 


. and a powerful nose ;'a face from which even the Dun- 


dreary whiskers cannot hide the lines of interest.’ 

If Freiligrath was the first to introduce Bret Harte, the 
romancer in verse, Udo Brachvogel was, perhaps, the first 
to introduce Bret Harte, the romancer in prose. The 
American acknowledged this on the first page of “ The Story 
of a Mine:’ ‘To Udo Brachvogel, Esq., whose clever 
translations of my writings have helped to introduce me to 
the favor of his countrymen both here [in the United States] 
and in Germany, this volume is heartily dedicated.’ The 
origin of this dedication is interesting. Brachvogel, of the 
Belletristisches Journal, and Keppler, of Puck, were sitting 
in an office in Printing House Square one afternoon, when 
Bret Harte came in and joined them. It was a few days 
before Christmas, and the approach of the holidays formed 
the topic of conversation. Suddenly the new comer said : 
‘ Brachvogel, how do you Germans fix a Christmas tree? I 
want to fix one for my children. Do give me some points 
about it. I want to have one in the good old German style.’ 
‘I'll arrange it for you,’ replied Brachvogel. ‘That will be 
my Christmas gift to you.’ Then he asked, with a smile, 
‘What will you give me in return?’ ‘Well,’ said the 
American, ‘I have a new story in hand—‘‘ The Story of a 
Mine’’—and I'll dedicate it to you.’ And so he did, 
though subsequent events prevented his friend from arrang- 
ing his Christmas tree. The compliment was merited. 
Brachvogel did his work as translator well, penetrating to 
the bone and marrow of his original, and drawing out all its 
juicy richness. 

Other translations appeared. Lange did some of Bret 
Harte’s writings into German for publisher Reclam, and 
Moritz Busch performed a similar task for publisher Gru- 
now. Berlin, like a commander, had given the word of 
popular recognition, and all the minor capitals of Germany, 
like corporals, had answered with obedient salutes. Trans- 
lations, authorized and garbled, increased all over the land. 
The Rheinisches Journal and Ueber Land und Meer, the 
Belletristisches Journal and Gartenlaube have been diligently 
reproducing the tales of Bret Harte since 1872, and the 
author, travelling in Europe, was astonished at his excep- 
tionally good fortune. ‘I think I was never more keenly 
and humanly touched with a sense of gratitude than on the 
first day of my arrival in Germany,’ Mr. Harte observes in 
a letter which I have received from him recently. ‘I was 
wandering down the Kénigsallee of Diisseldorf, in the utter 


_ loneliness and friendliness of a foreigner to its language and 


people, when I caught sight of my own name, in German 
text, on certain little quaint-looking books, with queer 
titles, in a bookseller’s window. It was like the hail of a 
friendly voice, and as I passed on, it seemed to me that I 
was no longer a stranger.’ 

Wide as Mr. Harte’s popularity was ten years ago, it has 
been a growing popularity. Each new book of his brings 
out a squad of translators and a battalion of reviewers. 
* Gabriel Conroy,’ for instance, appeared in fourteen differ- 
ent versions. The Freie Presse and the Word Deutsche 
Allgemeine, the Universal Bibliothek, of Leipsic, and the 
Novellen Schatz, of Munich, Mord und Siid and Rundschau, 
vied with each other in spreading the name and fame of the 
American. Why? It is easier to establish the fact of Mr. 
Harte’s popularity than to account for it. I think, how- 
ever, it may be ascribed to three causes or conditions. In 
the first place, when Bret Harte appeared in the field of let- 
ters, Germany was ready to receive him. The popularity of 
Cooper and of Cooper’s German imitators, Sealsfield and 
Gerstiicker, had, in a measure, prepared the popular mind 
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to take an interest in new tales and poems descriptive of life 
in the Far West, the new home of so many thousands of 
- their kith and kin. This interest was still more attracted 
by the sentimentality present in his writings but lack- 
ing in other American authors then known on the Rhine. 
Again, Bret Harte’s Saxon English easily admits of transla- 
tion into the mother-tongue. The slang may lose some of 
its raciness, but the pathos, the humor, the virility, are all 
there. Open the story of ‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat.’ for 
instance, and you find that Oakhurst and Uncle Billy, the 
Duchess and Mother Shipton, Piney and the Innocent are 
reproduced to the life. We miss the dialect, of course ; but 
the German translation proves how little the quality of 
Harte’s work depends upon mere eccentricities of speech. 

I find the third and last cause of Bret Harte’s popularity 
in the fact that Germany is, intellectually, the most hospita- 
ble of nations—that she most freely welcomes foreign-born 
talent and genius to her hearth and heart. In no other 
country do you find so many foreign books read, so many 
foreign operas and plays produced, as in the land which 
was equally enthusiastic in its welcome to Kalidasa and 

- Shakspeare, to Calderon and Tourguéneff. Though dislik- 
ing our popular government, the levelling tendencies of our 
social life, and our ardent pursuit of the almighty dollar, 
the Germans had, long before Harte’s first appearance, cor- 
dially received some of our best literary productions. Be- 
sides Cooper, they knew Bryant and Longfellow. Poe was 
almost as popular with them as Hoffmann. Like all other 
European nations, they were acquainted with Mrs. Stowe’s 
famous novel. ‘Their statesmen did not disdain to study 
Bancroft, Prescott and Motley. Their scientists put Draper 
‘on the same shelf with Buckle, and appreciated the original 
work of Americans in the International Scientific Series. 
Scherr and Herrig—writers on literature as popular in Ger- 
many as Chambers and Taine are among us—had made 
their countrymen acquainted with the names, at least, of 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, of George Henry Boker, of 
Fitz Greene Halleck and of Joseph Rodman Drake. The 
jurists of Germany had read Story. Their diplomats had 
studied Wheaton. Their pedagogues had recommended 
Irving's ‘ Sketch Book’ as a model of pure English, just as 
they had recommended the ‘ Télémaque’ of Fénelon as a 
model of pure French. 

So when Bret Harte appeared in Germany, he did not 
find himself alone. America already had literary representa- 
tives there. But Bret Harte increased the interest and at- 
tention which had been given to our letters, Bayard Taylor 
and Joaquin Miller, John Habberton and Walt Whitman, 
came into notice. Pauline Schanz translated Miss Alcott. 
Tauchnitz republished the most noted of our novelists. 
Moritz Busch made his countrymen acquainted with Mark 
Twain, Henry James, T. B. Aldrich and Max Adeler. 
Hermann Grimm, in a second volume of essays, has in- 
cluded an excellent paper on Emerson ; and Dr. Schénbach 
has recently issued a ponderous tome on Hawthorne. But 
Bret Harte is of all living Americans the best known and 
most read in the Fatherland. Lewis RosENTHAL. 





Reviews 
Professor Everett’s Fichte.* 

A VERY important service to the cause of philosophy in 
‘this country is being done by the series of Philosophical 
Classics for English readers and students, which is being 
edited by Prof. George S. Morris. The careful exposition 
of the great masters of idealism can but be of help to many 

ms as a corrective of ‘what is worst in the scientific 
speculations of the time. Man is both an idealist and a 
“positivist, and the two tendendies should be brought as 
‘closely together as possible, to correct and supplement each 
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other. Fichte has the merit, above all other idealists, of 
being a man of great personal interest. He was a prophet 
as well as a philosopher; a political leader as well asa 
speculative thinker. There is something fascinating, heroic 
and inspiring about the man, which gives to his books an 
interest quite aside from their place in the history of philos- 
ophy. His lectures to his students on the life of the Ger- 
man people, and other kindred subjects, have in themn a 
high and prophetic strain of manly eloquence one will look 
for elsewhere in vain in all modern literature. Perhaps 
Carlyle came nearest to it in the best and most hopeful of 
his books; and the influence of Fichte on Carlyle was 
great. More than this, Fichte is one of the most practical 
of the idealists, most in sympathy with the spirit of modern 
thought, and the most capable of rousing the spirit of politi- 
cal enthusiasm for what is right and just. He was no closet 
philosopher, shutting himself away from men; but his in- . 
fluence in creating the new Germany was far greater than 
that of any other man of thought. There is a rousing, 
quickening and inspiring influence in his books, now as ever ; 
and those who read them with sympathy and apprecia- 
tion will not be able to resist their enthusiasm and hope. 
Prof. Everett has written a remarkably clear, fresh and 
exact exposition of Fichte’s ‘Science of Knowledge,’ the 
work on which his whole system rests. It has the merit of 
growing out of a perfect understanding of the subject, and 
of Fichte’s work. The interpretation is concise, easy of 
comprehension, and wonderfully true to the spirit and 
thought of Fichte. Work of this kind could not be better 
done, or in a way better calculated to aid the student to an 
understanding of subjective idealism. Prof. Everett does 
not merely condense the great work of Fichte, but he puts it 
into an entirely new form, aiming only to make it compre- 
hensible and to make it strictly faithful to the thought of 
Fichte. The introductory chapter on Fichte as a man, 
though very short, is one of great interest, as it interprets 
the man as related to his philosophy. The concluding one 
gives a concise and important exposition of the relations of 
Fichte to Hegel and Schopenhauer. 





“The Mystery of the Locks.’’ * 

One lays down ‘The Mystery of the Locks’ wishing 
strongly he could say of it that, if not pleasing, it is yet 
‘high art,’ and that if not a novel with a purpose, it is yet 
‘art for art’s sake.’ But conscience makes cowards of us 
all. How can we call high art, however powerful any single 
chapter of it may be, a book which is merely one long com- 
pilation of such scenes as those midnight adventures of 
Gaffer Hexam and Rogue Riderhood, which even Dickens 
gave us in chapters separated from each other by long inter- 
vals of sweetness and light, or even of frivolity and fashion ? 
If we yield the point that beauty is not the only aim of art, 
we shall claim from others the concession that neither is 
horror. It is even possible that careful analysis of all the 
most fearful scenes in fiction of the highest art would reveal 
that human sympathy is secured by the presence, too, of 
some dear and lighter element. Hester carries little Pearl 
close to the Scarlet Letter on her breast ; Lizzie Hexam 
hovers, delicate and pure, on the brink of her father’s deg- 
radation, to be rescued from it and kept delicate and pure. 
But in ‘The Mystery of the Locks’ there is no one to be 
rescued ; no one—and perhaps this is the secret of its fail- 
ure to impress—who wants to be rescued. The Lizzie 
Hexam of the story goes down into the vortex of her own 
accord, and forfeits all our sympathy ; the love-making of 
the story, from Allan Dorris’s first coarse compliments to 
Annie Benton to the time when she hears of his being shot 
in the back on the river, is repulsive in tone to every health- 
ful sentiment. The form of expression which her wifely 
devotion to his memory takes is too hideous even to quote. 


* Little Ben,’ the one instance where horror yields a little to 
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genuine pathos—unless we include that Mystery of the 
Locks which was the midnight visit of a dead mother to her 
dead child’s crib,—is already too far steeped in misery for 
any one to help him. All is dark, horrible, hopeless. 
But—'‘ for art’s sake?’ Let it be granted at once that it is 
not necessary for a purpose to underlie all art : 
Foster the good, and thou shalt tend the flower 
Already sown on earth ;— 
Foster the beautiful, and every hour 
Thou call’st new flowers to birth. 

But foster the horrible—and what will be the gain to art ? 
Power does not lie in the mere heaping together of mon- 
strous and hideous detail. Granting that some such people 
as some of these in ‘The Mystery of the Locks’ do exist 
under some such circumstances, they never exist anywhere 
unrelieved by some better people and better circumstances. 
The sun does shine sometimes, even on decaying little 
Western towns ; or if it does not, the less we hear of them, 
even in literature, the better. Not because we would en- 
courage the false delicacy and sham tenderness that cannot 
bear to look on sutfering ; but because the reader does not 
feel that the inhabitants of ‘Davy’s Bend’ did suffer, or 
that it would be possible either to help or to reform them. 
You cannot sympathize with their degradation as caused by 
circumstances or poverty ; you are made to feel that al] this 
-was their ‘ nature to.” You do not feel that the author was 
deeply interested in these people ; but merely that he was 
deeply interested in writing a book about such people. 
You are called in to look at them, not because you can help 
them, but because you may feel a passing interest in seeing 
what monstrosities exist. The book is not only cold, it is 
hard, stonily hard. The reader does not weep, even over 
the little boy whose first impulse when waked was to put up 
his hand to ward off a blow. 

If it is with reluctance that we feel this, it is with still 
greater reluctance that we say it. We wished most ardently 
to like the second book of the author of ‘ A Country Town.’ 
Something good in it we are fain to find ; and we can say 
sincerely that both power and imagination are to be traced 
in the work ; indeed, that perhaps to the superabundance of 
power and imagination the faults of the book are due. It 
is not a foolish book, not a weak book ; but neither is it a 
great or a good book. Its power is of the ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ order, which will never please and very rarely 
impress. 


‘*The Field of Honor.” * 

Has the due//o in America, so celebrated in its way, often 
sO tragical in its consequences, really become a thing of the 
. past, fit for the pen of the historian? A welcome sign that 
tle monster is at least dying, if not absolutely defunct, is 
Major B. C. Truman’s book, which appeared during the 
expiring weeks of the last year. In nearly 600 closely 
printed pages we have the author’s industrious gleanings in 
an only too fertile field. More than thirty chapters reveal 
the humors and pleasantries, as well as the romance, pathos 
and sentiment, of the ‘ field of honor,’ nine or ten of which 
are devoted to an exhaustive description of noted American 
duels, with their hair-breadth escapes, thrilling adventures 
and stirring episodes. Duelling in France, England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Germany is broadly delineated, and the 
methods peculiar to each country are distinctly laid down, 
interspersed with anecdotes ‘half seas over,’ as it were. 
Then the modus operandi of Indians, Mexicans, Cubans and 
‘Japs’ is described with murderous minuteness. Even 
clergymen and women do not escape, and the feminine 
‘affairs’ are particularly piquant. Noted European duels 
are commemorated, and a chapter on ‘ Duelling in the 
Dark ’—which really includes probably half the harum- 
scarum records of the book, if the truth were known— 
throws a lurid light on the eccentricities of the ‘ code.’ 
The book is really an encyclop#dia of the vendetta, the 
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duello, and the amende honorable. With all the author’s 
striving after accuracy, however, there are serious defects in 
his work—much repetition, frequent ‘telescoping’ of one 
account with another, and a good deal of confusion here 
and there in the chronology. Many of the celebrated duels 
of Virginia and Mississippi are omitted ; inaccuracies have 
crept into accounts of others ; and now and then a name is 
misspelt, as in the description of the famous Thruston (not 
Thurston) duel in Kentucky many years ago. 

How singularly practice contradicted preaching in this 
fatal pastime may be seen from a paper found among the 
documents left by Alexander Hamilton, in which he wrote : 
‘ My religious and moral principles are strongly opposed 
to the practice of duelling ; and it would ever give me pain 
to shed the blood of a fellow-creature in a private combat 
forbidden by the laws.’ The comment upon which is, that 
twenty-four hours after the ink had become dry with which 
these words were written, Alexander Hamilton had himself 
fallen, mortally wounded, a victim to a challenge. The 
Hotspurs of anée-bellum days figure largely in these records, 
written, like the Draconian legislation, in blood. It is 
needless to say that Major Truman strongly condemns the 
practice, and that his sole object has been to snatch from 
oblivion an interesting if barbarous relic of—may we hope ?: 
—ancient customs and manners. 


Johnson’s ‘‘ Satires of Persius.” * 

How many of us in our timid and trembling youth used 
to approach Persius with a feeling that he was ‘ awful hard !’ 
His Latin seemed an inaccessible flight of steps—step on 
step, steep on steep, upward, onward, never-ending ; and 
when we finally got to the top of his Stoic philosophy, we 
understood less than when we stood on the bottom rung of 
the ladder. All that is changed now. Diogenes after 
Diogenes has come with his lantern and thrown his light, if 
not his illumination, on these dark oracles of old. At pres- 
ent the ‘ fierce light that beats upon the throne’ has reached 
the darkest and most riddlesome of Roman writers, and he 
stands revealed in primitive nakedness and simplicity. 
That, at least, is what one would say after examining sym- 
pathetically this careful and scholarly edition by Prof. John- 
son, to which many English and German editions have con- 
tributed. The book is the outgrowth of private lectures 
and class-room needs. It is prefaced by an admirable essay 
on Persius taken from Covington’s edition, and its text is 
substantially Covington’s. Though Persius was formerly a 
nux to crack as well as a crux to carry, he is so no longer, 
thanks to the labors of his sixteen editors. His two Ameri- 
can annotators—Professors Gildersleeve and Johnson—have 
no cause for shame from a comparison with the rest. To be 
sure, their method is cumulative, comparative, exegetical. 
They stand upon the shoulders of Covington, Nettleship, 
and the Teutons, and therefore survey a wide and already 
carefully ‘oriented’ horizon; but there are individual 
touches all through. There is personal observation, if there 
is no striking emendation or lucky restoration, in their work. 
The only wonder is how so many able men could attach 
themselves so tenaciously to such a writer. Horace shines 
all through his thin film; mannerism is rampant up and 
down his pale hexameters ; ‘ fifteen puzzles’ (only they are 
five hundred) abound in his far-fetched allusions ; and a 
crabbed and cancerous style—eaten into all manner of 
verbal eccentricities—adds a crowning aggtavation. Per- 
sius died young—and we are thankful he did! Let us bury 
him under as many editions as possible. 


Some Recent Text-Books. 

PauL JANET’sS name is so well known in this country 
that anything from him is sure to receive, as it will deserve, 
immediate and favorable attention. His work on ‘ Final 
Causes’ has taken a strong hold on the minds of Christian 
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believers, and given assurance that whatever may come 
from him will be in accordance with all the most sacred 
convictions of Christian believers; and his works on 
* Theories of Morals’ and ‘ The History of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy ’ are a sufficient guarantee that he will say 
nothing without being first a thorough master of his subject 
in all its bearings and relations. The work before—his 
“Elements of Morals,’ translated by Mrs. C. R. Corson— 
is, as its title indicates, more especially a practical work, 
and deals less with theories than with precepts of duty. 
The author is in accord with the Scotch school of philoso- 
phy as introduced into France by Roger-Collard and modi- 
fied by Cousin. He has taken pains to illustrate his work 
by constant reference to the civil law as it is accepted and 
administered in France. Perhaps more frequent allusions 
to the Common Law of England and this country would 
have made the book better as a text-book for American 
schools. This, however, is but a small matter; and the 
method he has pursued is not without some very marked 
advantages even for Americans. But as a text-book of 
morals, the book is very complete and admirable in its 
tone. The translation is admirably done ; and altogether 
there could hardly be a better book of the kind, for general 
use in our academies and higher schools. (A. S. Barnes & 


Co. $1.25.) 





In us ‘ Outlines of Roman Law’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
Prof. William C. Morey, of the University of Rochester, 
has well succeeded in his purpose of providing a manual for 
the use of students and others who desire an elementary 
knowledge of the history and principles of the Roman Law. 
He gives in the first part of his book an account of the his- 
toric growth of the law ; in the second he deals with its gen- 
eral principles and its fundamental concepts. The work 
will be found of value as a text-book or as a book of refer- 
ence. Its treatment is systematic, concise and scholarly, 
condensing into a small volume the many works which have 
been written on the subject. The list of references at the 
end of each chapter furnishes the student with helps to the 
further pursuit of the subject.——History without words ! 
—a consummation devoutly to be wished,’ and actually ac- 
complished by Prof. Labberton’s ‘ Historical Atlas.’ (New 
York: Townsend MacCoun. $1.50.) It contains 112 
maps—ancient, classical, medizeval and modern—which 
ought rather to be called pictures, and which, by their 
arrangements of color, fix at once on the eye and mind of 
the student such facts as the changes in ancient empires and 
the gradual growth of the United States. It can be used 
with any text-book or any course of lectures, and is of in- 
terest even to a casual reader, who will find it entertaining 
to glance at these clearly outlined and distinctly colored 
maps—similar in design to those which make the Census 
Reports clear to the mind ill-disposed to figures,—and who 
will discover to his surprise that his casual glance has fixed 
solid facts in his memory forever. 





FOR THE FIRST TIME, we believe, Lucretius’ ‘ De Rerum 
Natura’ has been edited as a college text-book. Francis 
W. Kelsey, of the Lake Forest University, has provided it 
with a carefully prepared introduction and with abundant 
notes. (Boston: John Allyn.) As Lucretius was one of 
the greatest and most original of the Latin poets, it seems 
but just that his work should be taken into the list of col- 
' lege classics. All the more desirable is this at the present 
time, because of the prominence which his philosophical 
speculations have obtained with the growth of evolution asa 
theory of the universe. The former objections to Lucretius 
can no longer hold good, while his high place in literature 
makes it important that his poem should be carefully stud- 
ied. Prof. Kelsey has performed his task well. He has 


given the student all needed helps both to the philosophy 
and the poetry of Lucretius.——‘ Puituips’ HistoricaL 
READERS,’ with maps and illustrations (Boston School Sup- 
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ply Co.), are arranged to carry out an admirable suggestion : 
‘the giving to children of famous incidents separately. The 
‘pause’ in literature is as valuable as the ‘ rest’ in music, 
and the coming to a full stop after a bit of information is an 
excellent idea. These incidents are arranged in consecutive 
order, so that there need be no confusion as to relative dates, 
though much has been left out between the different events. 
In brief, the books contain the salient points of history, 
made separately prominent ; leaving the interweaving of de- 
tail to the judgment of the teacher, or to later acquisition. 





Mitu’s ‘Principles of Political Economy’ has been 
abridged by Prof. J. L. Loughlin, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to adapt it to use as a text-book in colleges. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) Mill's own words have been retained, though 
several chapters and many passages have been wholly omit- 
ted. Where it was necessary, the chapters have been added 
to, and numerous illustrations from American experiences 
have been introduced. In fact, the work has been thor- 
oughly adapted to American students and to the purpose for 
which it is intended. Millis the soundest and most philo- 
sophical of writers on political economy, and seems to lose 
nothing by this abridgment. The additions by the editor 
are printed in a smaller type, but present no breaks in the 
discussion. Numerous bibliographies and maps add to the 
value of the book and make it more serviceable to the stu- 
dent. ‘First Lessons on Minerals,’ by Ellen H. Rich- 
ard:—No. XIII. in the ‘Guides for Science-Teaching’ 
(Ginn, Heath & Co.)—is a tiny pamphlet, as admirable as 
it is tiny. It is based on the modern method of teaching, 
not by imparting, so much as by eliciting, information— 
questioning pupils, not for answers in the book, but for an- 
swers which they must think out for themselves, or investi- 
gate outside of their text-books. At the same time, enough 
direct information is given in clear and simple form to make 
the little work a source of a good deal of knowledge. 








Dr. H. NEweLtL Martin and his wife have conferred a 
favor in producing a well-written and scientifically accurate 
hand-book within the comprehension of young persons. 
The matter in ‘The Human Body,’ their ‘ text-book for 
beginners,’ is arranged in a series of condensed paragraphs, 
with questions, and practical directions for experimental 
anatomical and physiological work, with simple apparatus. 
The book possesses a great advantage over all others of its 
kind in this respect, for mere commission to memory of dry 
details is a tiresome and often valueless method. (Henry 
Holt & Co. 90.cts.)——Pror. I. N. Dimmon, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (Ann Arbor), has put forth an outline 
‘Course in English Masterpieces, with References for Stu- 
dents,’ which will accomplish more by suggestion—the 
highest quality of scholarship—than by actual teaching. 
Teachers of English literature will find it to their interest to 
get this little pamphlet and study it carefully. 





Minor Notices. 

THE work called ‘ Thirty Thousand Thoughts,’ published 
in several large volumes by Funk & Wagnalls, is compiled 
by several clergymen of the Church of England, and has the 
value of all such compilations. There are persons who. will 
find it extremely useful, but those who are in the habit of 
going to the sources of information will find it only an in- 
cumbrance. To students it can be of little service, but 
many working pastors will be likely to get help from it. 
The plan is, to bring together in a systematic manner quo- 
tations from many authors. The second volume opens with 
a treatise on ‘ Man’s Nature and Constitution,’ very full 
and thorough as to the subjects dealt with, but. composed 
wholly of extracts from all sorts of writers and of every 
variety of merit. No plan is followed in the publication of 
the parts into which the work is divided, each treatise being 
practically independent and published in the order of its 
preparation. 
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* Tue Civit Service in the United States’ is the title of 
a volume compiled by John M. Comstock and published by 
Henry Holt & Co. It contains a catalogue of all non-elec- 
tive positions in the Civil Service, with the compensation of 
each, and full information in regard to the epen competi- 
tive examinations held under the act of 1883; also a de- 
scription of the Civil Service of the States of New York and 
Massachusetts, and of their municipalities, under recent 
laws. The work has been carefully compiled, and it will be 
found accurate by those wishing for information on these 
subjects, as it has been compiled from the reports of 1884. 
——JouN Jay’s address before the New York Historical 
Society, on the ‘ Peace Negotiations of 1782-1783,’ printed 
by the Society in a thick pamphlet, is one of much impor- 
tance for its thorough comprehension of the subject and the 
new light it throws on the whole period it reviews. The 
attitude of France during those negotiations, and the secret 
history of the whole movement for peace, are carefully 
studied and fully explained. An extended appendix gives 
much of the documentary matter relating to the negotia- 
tions. 


‘ RICHELIEU,’ by Gustave Masson, in the Home Library 
of E. & J. B. Young & Co., is less a life of the man than a 
history of the time in which he lived, tracking the rivulet by 
the richer growth that followed it. It is almost amusing to 
see how seldom Richelieu’s name appears on the page, and 
his death is chronicled in the very middle of the book ; yet 
as the source of the changes, the power, and the develop- 
ment in a great nation, his name is undoubtedly entitled to 
stand on the title-page as representative of all that is in the 
book. The author states in his preface that his work has 
no pretensions whatever to originality, being largely a com- 
pilation from many sources. The plan of giving separate 
chapters to the different subjects discussed—the Huguenots, 
the Gallican Church, the Aristocracy, Foreign Policy, Liter- 
ature, the Fine Arts, etc.,—instead of following from year 
to year what the author says might almost be called the 
‘reign’ of Richelieu, is a good one. 


‘ Tue Forty-first Annual Report of the New York Associ- 
ation for Improving the Condition of the Poor’ (79 Fourth 
Avenue) should be read by every one. It is not a collec- 
tion of figures and statistics, but it gives a vivid sense of the 
need about us, and must surely stimulate popular interest in 
providing good tenement houses for the poor—a charity 
which is not mere alms-giving. The chief innovations men- 
tioned since the last Report are the appointment of a quali- 
fied physician to investigate cases of illness, and of an agent 
to attend to complaints of foul odors ; the substitution of 
trained paid visitors for a volunteer corps not always effi- 
cient ; and arrangemnents for giving a direct supply from 
the Association itself of provisions and necessaries at cost 
price to its beneficiaries, without the intervention of retail 
dealers. 


In nts ‘Concise History of the Netherlands’ (Estes & 
Lauriat): Mr. Alexander Young has produced a very read- 
able account of Holland and Belgium during the most im- 
portant period of their history. He has studied the docu- 
mentary sources of history, and added some valuable infor- 
mation to that contained in the great works of Motley. He 
does not repeat the conclusions of Motley, but takes an in- 
dependent point of view and maintains it with a consistent 
purpose. Being a much briefer work, his book can be read 
by many who cannot find the time for the longer history. 
He writes in a fresh, earnest and interesting manner, after a 
thorough study and digestion of his subject. 


THE concluding numbers of the second series of the 
‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science* are devoted to ‘ Rudimentary Society Among 
Boys’ and the ‘ Land-Laws of Mining Districts.’ The first 
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is a very curious study of the customs adopted among the 
boys of the McDonogh School, near Baltimore, showing an 
instinctive tendency to social organization, and helping to 
illustrate how laws and social customs may grow up in 
primitive times. The study of mining laws is of the same 
character, and shows how men cast upon entirely new social 
conditions at once enact, by common consent, a body of 
customs and laws which they enforce by the means nearest 
athand. This study Mr. C. H. Shinn has more fully de- 
veloped in a volume of great value and interest. 


‘Best Tuincs from Best Authors,’ comprising numbers 
Ten, Eleven and Twelve of ‘ The Elocutionist’s Annual’ 
(Philadelphia : National School of Elocution and Oratory), 
certainly contains some very good things. From the neces- 
sities of the case, it is very ‘ mixed,’ and the collection is so 
large that one is almost certain to find something for the 
purpose desired, whether for reading, declamation, or dia- 
logues, adapted to any age. It is not a book of brief quuta- 
tions. AN address before the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, by James C. Welling, its President, has been 
published, the subject being ‘The Atomic Philosophy : 
Physical and Metaphysical.’ It shows extensive reading, 
and a thorough acquaintance with the history and influence 
of the theory. 


The Sculptors of the Renaissance. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC : 


My attention has been called by a friend to the remark- 
able similarity in the train of thought and the reasoning be- 
tween my little article in Zhe Century of November last and 
Pater’s essay on Luca della Robbia in his ‘ Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance ;’ and on making the comparison 
I find that the similarity is indeed so close as, perhaps, to 
call for some notice by myself. 

I had never flattered myself that 1 had discovered any- 
thing new about the sculptors of the Renaissance, or that 
there was anything peculiarly original in the thoughts I ad- 
vanced ; I was only trying to express, as clearly as I knew 
how to do it, what every lover of their work must feel. But 
I confess I have been somewhat astonished to find in so 
small a bulk, in one short essay, the same thoughts in much 
the same sequence and relation. 

How far the coincidence is the result of unconscious 
memory on my part, I cannotsay. I read Pater in my green 
and student days, and had so far forgotten what I read that 
I could only have told you that the book had impressed me 
as charmingly written, but could not have said what ideas 
were advanced in it. Since then I have studied the art of 
that period as much as I have been able, feeling more and 
more its singular charm ; and lately I tried to analyze that 
charm, and the result was my article on the ‘ Sculptors of 
the Early Italian Renaissance." Had the ideas of Pater’s 
essay taken root in my mind and become a part of my artistic 
sense, without my being able to say whence I got them? or, 
as it seems to me, had an independent study brought me to 
the same results ? Pater, in his preface, makes the comparison 
of the critic to a chemist, and goes on to say: ‘ The func- 
tion of the esthetic critic is to distinguish, analyze, and 
separate from its adjuncts, the virtue by which a picture, a 
landscape, a fair personality in life or in a book, produces 
this special impression of beauty or pleasure,’ etc. Now, as 
my only concern in writing of art is that this analysis shall 
be a true one, and not at all that it shall be a new or origin- 
al one, I am glad to find that in this case I have so good an 
authority as Pater for the truth of my analysis. The coin- 
cidence has been in any case the cause of a great pleasure to 
me, in that it has occasioned my re-reading his delightful 
essay ; and if it shall bring about the same result in others, 
my article will have been of more use than I had ventured 
to hope. 


New York, 12 Feb., 1885. Kenyon Cox. 














go The 
Death of Dr. Damrosch. 


Every lover of music in this country must lament the 
sudden death of Dr. Leopold Damrosch ; every music-lover 
in New York must regard it as a personal loss. More than 
a quarter of the Doctor’s brief but crowded life had been 
passed in this city, and to him, more than to any other man 
Save one, was due such share of musical cultivation as its in- 
habitants enjoy. Dr. Damrosch was born at Posen, Prussia, 
October 22, 1832; hetook his degree as a physician in 
Berlin, in 1854, and made his appearance as a violinist in 
Magdeburg in 1856, being engaged by Liszt, a little later on, 
as a member of the Weimar Court Orchestra. During this 
engagemen the married Helene von Heimburg, a singer at 
the opera-house. In 1858 he was called to direct the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Breslau, in which city he remained for 
thirteen years, organizing the Breslau Orchestra and a 
choral union, directing for two seasons the performances at 
the local opera-house, and making occasional visits to other 
cities as a violinist. He came to New York in 1871, to lead 
the Arion Society, his first appearance being made at Stein- 
way Hall, on May 16, as conductor, composer and violin 
soloist. In 1873 he organized the Oratorio Society and in 
1878 the Symphony Society—two organizations of which 
any conductor might be proud. The first great music-festi- 
val in New York was given under his direction in the spring 
of 1882; but the crowning triumph of his life was the or- 
ganization of the opera company now singing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and the inauguration of a successful 
season of German opera at a time when Italian opera was 
suffering from the effects of gross mismanagement. The 
results of Dr. Damrosch’s death upon the fortunes of the 
new opera-house, and the future of the Oratorio and 
Symphony Societies, can only be surmised. Let us hope 
they will not prove disastrous. 





The Lounger 


WHEN Mr. Lawrence Barrett was playing at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre last summer, he made many pleasant acquaintances among the 
leading literary men and artists of London. One substantial 
token of their regard for him is as delightful as it is original. It 
is a copy of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘ Old World Idylls.’ Mr. E. 
A. Abbey began to illustrate it by making a pen-and-ink sketch 
on one of the blank pages. Mr. Alfred Parsons added a border 
of flowers to another poem. Mr. George H. Boughton lent a 
hand, and sketched in a lovely female figure. Mr. Alma Tadema 
found in the truly Greek Antinoé of the ‘ Lines to a Greek Girl’ 
a fit subject for one of his charming reproductions from the 
antique. And so the little book was passed along from hand to 
hand, from studio to studio, gathering toll by the way, until 
now it contains sketches, illustrative of Mr. Dobson’s poems, by 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Millais, Mr. Linley Samborne, 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott, Mr. du Maurier, and many another. 
Then Mr. Dobson himself wrote a rondeau on the fly-leaf—a 
rondeau as appropriate and as delicate as his occasional poems 
always are. Here it is: 


When Burbadge played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair ; 
Two backswords eked a battle out, 
Two supers made a rabble-rout, 
The Throne of Denmark was a chair! 
And yet, no less, the audience there 
Thrilled through all changes of despair, 
Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight and Doubt, 
When Burbadge played ! 
This is the Actor’s gift ;—to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Can lead men’s minds the roundabout, 
Stirred as of old those hearers were, 
When Burbadge played ! 





_ THIS rondeau, written for Mr. Barrett, has not hitherto ap- 
orem in print. It will be included among the ‘Carmina 
otiva’ in Mr. Dobson’s new volume of poems, ‘ At the Sign of 


the Lyre,’ which Mr. Holt is to publish early in March. This lit- 
ae grower of votive verses—inscribed to Mr. Laurence Hutton, 
r. EC. 


Stedman, Mr. H. C. Bunner, Mr. Brander Matthews 
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"i geameia not the least interesting division of the poet’s new 
ok. 





THE UNION here of the names of Mr. Stedman and Mr. Bun- 
ner reminds me that when the Book-Fellows Club had got nearly 
ready their dainty and delicate edition of Mr. Stedman's ‘ Songs 
and Ballads,’ Mr. Stedman asked Mr. Bunner to write the 
proem—a graceful compliment which the younger poet appreci- 
ated, and a dangerous task which he accomplished with his 
usual felicity. Here are Mr. Bunner’s lines : 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Though to his song the reeds respondent rustle 
That cradled Pan what time all song was young, 
Though in a New-World city’s restless bustle 
He sounds a lyre in fields Sicilian strung ; 
Though his the power the days of old to waken, 
Though Nature’s melody’s as clear to him 
As ere of dryads were the woods forsaken, 
And the fresh world of myth grew faint and dim ;— 
A dearer grace is his when men’s eyes glisten 
With closer sympathies his page above, 
And near his spirit draws to hearts that listen 
The song that sweetly rounds with Home and Love. 





THE BOOK-FELLOWS CLUB is one of the many social organi- 
zations of which New York is now most prolific, and which bid 
fair to entitle her to the title of the City of Clubs, The Authors’ 
Club, the Fencers’ Club, the Greek Club, the new Language 
Club, the Nineteenth Century and its new rival the Drawing- 
Room Club (betore which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is soon 
to give a course of five lectures), the Grolier Club, the Kinsmen 
and the latest Dunlap Society, are nearly all young in years and 
flourishing in the fulness of strength. The responses to the 
circular of the Dunlap Society have been most encouraging, and 
the members will probably receive this year at least four publi- 
cations in return for their annual subscription of five dollars. 
As the books and pamphlets of the Dunlap Society are to be 

rinted by Mr. De Vinne, in his best style, the members are 
likely to get good measure pressed down and running over. 





Miss LILIAN WHITING writes from Boston to say that, had 
she ever seen Mr. Metcalf’s reply to George Macdonald’s lines 
beginning, ‘ Alas! how easily things go wrong,’ she would 
never have given publicity to her own, which so closely resem- 
bles it. But she was unaware of its existence until she read it in 
this column, a fortnight ago, where it was quoted in connection 
with her own. In explanation of how the latter came to be writ- 
ten, she says : 

On an evening in last December, I accompanied Miss Kate Field to 
a surburban town near Boston where she was to lecture. Our driver 
missed his way, and I shared the lecturer's anxiety lest her audience 
should be disappointed in consequence of his stupidity. Lost time 
was partially regained, however; the lecture was a great success ; 
and, as we re-entered the carriage to return.to Boston, the line ‘Alas! 
how easily things go wrong’ drifted through my mind, followed by its 
complement : 

And yet how easily things go right. 

The night was as balmy as June ; and it was out of the realism of 

this scene that the next lines shaped themselves : 
The skies are fair on a winter night, 
And soft winds blow, and the world is in tune, 
And December days wear the glow of June. 

‘Mr. Metcalf’s lines,’ she modestly observes, ‘are poetic, 
while mine are at best mere rhyme.’ 





An English Reply to Mr. Capper. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

Shortly after Mr. Capper—the distinguished—wrote his 
attack upon America, Mr. Buckley, one of the leading mer- 
chants here, wrote a reply, which Z%e Pall Mall did not 
print. He has sent mea copy, which I now enclose, hop- 
ing you may see your way to publishing it. It has value as 
a spontaneous burst of indignation from an Englishman 
who has fifty times the experience of Capper. Zhe Pall 
Mail has not printed English replies to Capper’s attacks. 

CONSULATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
BIRMINGHAM, 31 Jan., 1885. 


Wi son KING. 





Str: In Zhe Pall Mall Budget of December 121 have read 
an article entitled ‘A Visit to the United States, by a Disillu- 
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sioned Britisher,’ and | venture to offer some comments upon it, 
as I think it is as misleading to Englishmen who have not had the 
good fortune to visit America, as its criticisms are unjust to a 
friendly nation. 1 cannot claim a perfect knowledge of the 
United States, but I have visited that country eleven times in the 
last twenty-three years (my last visit there terminating this 
month), and am therefore somewhat acquainted with it from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from New Orleans to nearly its 
North-western frontier, and I have also made several tours in 
Canada, in one ot which I spent between two and three months 
in Montreal. I do not propose to examine all the statements 
contained in the article, but will content myself with afew. As 
the writer is stated to be an engineer, I am not surprised to find 
that the mechanical appliances in America were seen to be such 
as could be found at home, from the fact that the labor-saving 
machinery of America is so rapidly introduced into this country. 
One example will suffice—that for the manufacture of small 
arms. Others could be as readily cited. As regards English- 
men not being able to Jearn anything in America, I would only 
say that I strongly recommend any manufacturer of silver goods 
to visit that country ; for, in my opinion, there is no manutfact- 
urer in this country, nor, as far as I know, in any other country, 
who could fail to learn a great deal by a visit to one of the best 
manufacturers of that class of goods in America. At the present 
time, I believe without question, they excel anything done on 
this side the Atlantic. 

As regards the criticisms on American railways, the state- 
ment is made that the variety of gauges necessitates constant 
changes of carriage, which, I think, is rather misleading, as a 
traveller may go over hundreds, if not thousands, of miles with- 
out a solitary change; and as regards singing, swearing, or 
larking in their cars, | assert that it is no more known there than 
itis in our own railway carriages, The reference to rising to 
close the door of the cars amuses me, for I have had occasion- 
ally to do it myself, as it is no uncommon thing for the door to 
remain open at a station, especially if it is one where refresh- 
ments are obtainable; but I do not think that, in the many 
thousands of miles that I have ridden in American cars, I have 
seen a passenger rise while the cars are in motion to close the 
door once in a thousand miles. Many doors are self-closing, 
having that admirable contrivance known as ‘ Norton’s check 
door spring.’ During the scores and scores of nights that I have 
spent in sleeping cars, I never recollect encountering a mosquito, 
or an insect of any otherdescription. The remarks about the con- 
ductors of the cars I considerto be most unjust. They area hard- 
worked body of men, and I have invariably found them courteous 
and obliging, and usually most intelligent ; and I have rarely 
talked with one for an hour or two (as I have very often done) 
without feeling that 1 have been a considerable gainer by the 
conversation ; and I may also say that I have received much in- 
formation from men on the train, whose business it is to sell 
books and fruit. The idea of a conductor warning you that, if 
you complain, your traps will be deposited at the next station, 
must be intended as a jest. I think the statement about penning 
travellers up in waiting-rooms until the train is almost ready 
to start, as the writer says is done on the Continent, is also 
misleading. It is true, that on some railway systems, such as 
the Pennsylvania, the door of the waiting-room is not thrown 
open till the train is made up. And it is also true that, at cer- 
tain dépéts, barriers prevent you going on the platform till the 
train is ready ; but you are not kept back, as you are on the 
Continent, till the last minute, but ample time is invariably 
given you to enable you to take your seat with the utmost 
leisure. If there were no other thing in reference to the Ameri- 
can railways from which our railway management could take a 
lesson, save that of registration of baggage, that alone would be 
no small boon ; for you can cross the Continent without having 
to handle your baggage ; in fact, you can have it checked at your 
hotel, and deposited at any hotel thousands of miles away, with- 
out seeing it, and without the trouble of looking after it, if you 
have to cross a city, such as Chicago. 

I fear the writer of the article does not possess an eye for 
nature, otherwise I cannot imagine how he failed to appreciate 
the beauty of the Thousand Isles, or the scenery of that magnifi- 
cient river, the Hudson, which, in my opinion, is infinitely finer 
than the Rhine, and infinitely different from the Thames. As 
regards the tram-cars in Broadway, I have traversed that street 
from end to end hundreds of times, but I can only call to mind 
the tram-car system existing in it for a portion of one mile, 
although from the article readers would suppose that it extends 
almost throughout its entire length. [advise any Englishman who 
visits America to walk through the whole length of Fifth Avenue, 
and I hope that he will find as many palatial residences worthy 
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of notice as I have seen, although it is true that on the new land 
in Boston many are now springing up which compare favorably 
with those of the sister city. | have spent some months at 
various times in Boston, and, although physicians abound, I do 
not think disease is more prevalent in that city than it is in the 
large towns of England ; although a reference to the death rate 
would settle that question. The writer says a little about the: 
smells in what he calls the ‘insanitary cities,’ but I have not 
discovered them more prevalent than. they are with us. The 
comments upon Central Park are surprising. It is one of 
large area, kept in perfect condition, and one of which any city 
in the world might be most justly proud. I forbear to drawa 
“comparison between the Canadians and the inhabitants of the 
United States, but in a life-long intercourse with the people of 
both nations, 1 have not discovered that either of them is as 
miserable as the latter are stated to appear to be. 

There are other points in the article which might also be 
touched upon, but I must not trespass too much upon your 
space ; but as I have not had the opportunity of looking to see 
if any one else has replied to the article I refer to, I telt com- 

elled to write to you, if only out of regard to the very many 
riends that I possess in a country where I have always been 
treated, alike by friends and strangers, with great hospitality, 
uniform courtesy and unmeasured kindness. ~ 

HENRY BUCKLEY. 
OFFICE OF SAMUEL BUCKLEY & Co., 
BIRMINGHAM, 23 Dec., 1884. 


Matthew Arnold on America.* 
(From The Nineteenth Century.] 


WHEN I was at Chicago last year, I was asked whether Lord 
Coleridge would not write a book about America. I ventured 
to answer confidently for him that he would do nothing of the 
kind. Not at Chicago only, but almost wherever I went, I was 
asked whether I myself did not intend to write a book about 
America. For one’s self one can answer yet more confidently 
than for one’s friends, and I always replied that most assuredly 
I had nosuch intention. To write a book about America, on the 
strength of having made merely such a tour there as mine was, 
and with no fuller equipment of preparatory studies and of local. 
observations than I possess, would seem to me an impertinence, 

It is now a long while since I read M. de Tocqueville’s 
famous work on Democracy in America. I have the highest 
respect for M. de Tocqueville ; but my remembrance of his 
book is that it deals too much in abstractions for my taste, and 
that it is written, moreover, in a style which many French 
writers adopt, but which I find trying—a style cut into short 
paragraphs and wearing an air ot rigorous scientific deduction 
without the reality. Very likely, however, I do M. de Tocque- 
ville injustice. My debility in high speculation is well known, 
and I mean to attempt his book on Democracy again when I 
have seen America once more, and when years may have brought 
to me, perhaps, more of the philosophic mind. Meanwhile, 
however, it will be evident how serious a matter I think it to 
write a worthy book about the United States, when I am not 
entirely satisfied with even M. de Tocqueville's. 

But before I went to America, and when I had no expectation of 
ever going there, I published, under the title of ‘ A Word About 
America,’ not indeed a book, but a few modest remarks on 
what I thought civilization in the United States might probably 
be like. I had before me a Boston newspaper article which 
said that it I ever visited America I should find there such and 
such things ; and taking this article for my text I observed, that 
from all I had read and all I could judge, I should for my part 
expect to find there rather such and such other things, which I 
mentioned. I said that of aristocracy, as we know it here, I 
should expect to find, of course, in the United States the total 
absence ; that our lower class I should expect to find absent in a 
great degree, while my old familiar friend, the middle class, I 
should expect to find in full possession of the land. And then 
betaking myself to those playful phrases which a little relieve, 
perhaps, the tedium of grave disquisitions of this sort, I said 
that I imagined one would just have in America our Philistines, 
with our aristocracy quite left out and our populace very nearly. 

An acute and singularly candid American, whose name I will 
on no account betray to his countrymen, read these observations 
of mine, and he made a remark upon them to me which struck 
me a good deal. Yes, he said, you are right, and your supposi- 
tion is just. In general, what you would find over there would 
be the Philistines, as you call them, without your aristocracy and 
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without your populace. Only this, too, I say at’ the same time : 
you will find over there something besides, something more, 
something which you do not bring out, which you cannot know 
and bring out, perhaps, without actually visiting the United 
States, but which you would recognize if you saw it. 

My friend was a true prophet. When I saw the United States 
I recognized that the general account which I had hazarded of them 
was, indeed, not erroneous, but that it required to have some- 
thing added to supplement it. I should not like either my 
friends in America or my countrymen herg at home to think that 
my ‘ Word About America’ gave my full and final thoughts re- 
specting the — of the United States. The new and modify- 
ing impressions brought by experience I shall communicate, as I 
di vei original expectations, with all good faith, and as simply 
and plainly as possible. Perhaps when I have yet again visited 
America, have seen the great West, and have had a second 
reading of M.de Tocqueville’s classical work on Democtacy, my 
mind may be enlarged and my present impressions still further 
modified by new ideas. If so, I promise to make my confession 
duly ; not indeed to make it, even then, in a book about 
America, but to make it in a brief ‘ Last Word’ on that great 
subject—a word, like its predecessors, of open-hearted and free 
conversation with the readers of this review. 


INSTITUTIONS FITTING TO PERFECTION. 


I suppose I am not by nature disposed to think so much as 
most people do of ‘ institutions,’ The Americans think and talk 
very much of their ‘ institutions ;’ I am by nature inclined to call 
all this sort of thing machinery, and to regard rather men and 
their characters, But the more I saw of America, the more I 
found myself led to treat ‘ institutions’ with increased respect. 
Until I went to the United States 1 had never seen a people with 
institutions which seemed expressly and thoroughly suited to it. 
I had not properly appreciated the benefits proceeding from 
this cause. 

Sir Henry Maine, in an admirable essay, which, though not 
signed, betrays him for its author bv its rare and characteristic 
— of mind and style—Sir Henry Maine in Zhe Quarterly 

eview adopts and often reiterates a phrase of M. Scherer, to 
the effect that ‘Democracy is only a form of government.’ He 
holds up to ridicule a sentence of Mr. Bancroft’s History, in 
which the American democracy is told that its ascent to power 
* proceeded as uniformly and majestically as the laws of being, 
and was as certain as the decrees of eternity.’ Let us be will- 
ing to give Sir Henry Maine his way, and to allow no magnifi- 
cent claim of this kind on behalf of the American democracy. 
Let us treat as not more solid the assertion in the Declaration of 


Independence, that ‘ all men are created equal, are endowed by 


their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among them life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ Let us concede that these 
natural rights are a figment ; that chance and circumstance, as 
much as deliberate foresight and design, have brought the 
United States into their present condition, that moreover the 
British rule which they threw off was not the rule ot oppressors 
and tyrants which declaimers suppose, and that the merit of 
Americans was not that of oppressed men rising against tyrants, 
but rather of sensible young people getting rid of stupid and 
nes guardians who misunderstood and mismanaged 
em. 

All this let us concede, if we will; but in conceding it let us 
not lose sight of the really important point, which is this : that 
their institutions do in fact suit the people of the United States 
so well, and that trom this suitableness they do derive so much 
actual benefit. As one watches the play of their institutions, 
the image suggests itself to one’s mind of a man in a suit of 
clothes which fits him to perfection, leaving all his movements 
unimpeded and easy. Itis loose where it ought to be loose, and 
it sits close where its sitting close is an advantage. The central 
Government of the United States keeps in its own hands those 
functions which, if the nation is to have real unity, ought to be 
kept there ; those functions it takes to itself and no others. The 
State Governments and the Municipal Governments provide 
people with the fullest liberty of managing their own affairs, and 
afford, besides, a constant and invaluable school of practical 
experience. This wonderful suit of clothes, again (to recur to 
our image) is found also to adapt itself naturally to the wearer's 
growth and to admit of all enlargements as they successively 
arise. I speak of the state of things since the suppression of 
slavery, of the state of things which meets a spectator’s eye at 
the present time in America. There are points in which the 
institutions of the United States may call forth criticism. One 
observer may think that it would be well if the President’s 
term of office were longer, if his Ministers sate in Congress or 
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must possess the confidence of Congress. Another observer 
may say that the marriage laws for the whole nation ought to be 
fixed by Congress, and not to vary at the will of the Legislatures 
of the several States. I myself was much struck with the incon- 
venience of not allowing a man to sit in Congress except for his 
own district ; a man like Wendell Phillips was thus excluded, be- 
cause Boston would not return him. It is as if Mr. Bright could 
have no other constituency open to him if Rochdale would not 
send him to Parliament. But all these are really questions of 
machinery (to use my own term), and ought not so to engage 
our attention as to prevent our seeing that the capital fact as to 
the institutions of the United States is this: their suitableness 
to the American people and their natural and easy working. If 
we are not to be allowed to say, with Mr. Beecher, that this 
people has ‘a genius for the organization of States,’ then at all 
events we must admit that in its own organization it has enjoyed 
the most signal good fortune. oa 

Yes ; what is called, in the jargon of the publicist, the politi- 
cal problem and the social problem, the people of the United 
States does appear to me to have solved, or Fortune has 
solved it for them, with undeniable success. Against invasion 
and conquest from without they are impregnably strong. As to 
domestic concerns, the first thing to remember is, that the people 
over there is at bottom the same people as ourselves, a people 
with a strong sense tor conduct. But there is said to be great 
corruption among their politicians and in the public service, in 
municipal administration, and in the administration of justice, 
Sir Lepel Griffin would lead us to think that the administration 
of justice, in particular, is so thoroughly corrupt, that a man 
with a lawsuit has only to provide his lawyer with the neces- 
sary funds for bribing the officials, and he can make sure of 
winning his suit. The Americans themselves use such strong 
language in describing the corruption prevalent amongst them 
that they cannot be surprised if strangers believe them. For 
myself, 1 had heard and read so much to the discredit of 
American political lite, how all the best men keep aloof 
trom it, car those who gave themselves to it were unworthy, 
that I ended by supposing that the thing must actually be so, 
and the good Americans must be looked for elsewhere than 
in politics. Then I had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Ban- 
croft in Washington; and however he may, in Sir Henry 
Maine’s opinion, overlaud the pre-established harmony of 
American Democracy, he had at se rate invited to meet me 
half a dozen politicians whom in England we should pronounce 
to be Members of Parliament of the highest class, in bear- 
ing, manners, tone of feeling, intelligence, information. I dis- 
covered that in truth the practice, so common in America, 
of calling a politician ‘a thiet,’ does not mean so very much 
more than is meantin England when we have heard Lord 
Beaconsfield called ‘a liar,” and Mr. Gladstone ‘a madman.’ 
It means that the speaker disagrees with the politician in ques- 
tion and dislikes him. Not that I assent, on the other hand, to 
the thick-and-thin American patriots, who will tell you that 
there is no more corruption in the politics and administration of 
the United States than in those ot England. I believe there is 
more and that the tone of both is lower there; and this from a 
cause on which | shall have to touch hereafter. But the corrup- 
tion is exaggerated ; it is not the wide and deep disease it is 
often represented ; it is such that the good elements in the 
nation may, and I believe will, perfectly work it off ; and even 
now the truth of what I have been saying as to the suitableness 
and successful working of American institutions is not really in 
the least affected by it. 


NO DANGER OF REVOLUTION. 


Furthermore, American society is not in danger from revolu- 
tion. Here, again, I do not mean that the United States are 
exempt from the operation of every one of the causes—such a 
cause as the division between rich and poor, for instance— 
which may lead to revolution. But I mean that comparatively 
with the old countries of Europe they are free from the danger 
of revolution ; and I believe that the good elements in them will 
make a way for them to escape out of what they really have of 
this danger also, to escape in the future as well as now—the 
future for which some observers announce this danger as so cer- 
tain and so formidable. Lord Macaulay predicted that the 
United States must come in time to just the same state of things 
which we witness in England ; that the cities would fill up and 
the lands become occupied, and then, he said, the division be- 
tween rich and poor would establish itself on the same scale as 
with us, and be just as embarrassing. He forgot that the 
United States are without what certainly fixes and accentuates 
the division between rich and poor—the distinction of classes. 
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Not only have they not the distinction between noble and 
bourgeois, between aristocracy and middle-class ; they have not 
even the distinction between bourgeois and peasant or artisan, 
between middle and lower class. They have nothing to create 
it and compel their recognition of it. Their domestic service is 
done for them by Irish, Germans, Swedes, negroes. Outside 
domestic service, within the range of conditions which an 
American: may in fact be called upon to traverse, he passes 
easily from one sort of occupation to another, from poverty to 
riches, and from riches to poverty. No one of his possible occu- 
pations appears soar | to him or makes him lose caste ; and 
poverty itself appears to him as inconvenient and disagreeable 
rather than as humiliating. When the immigrant from Europe 
strikes root in his new home, he becomes as the American. 

It may be said that the Americans, when they attained their 
independence, had not the elements for a division into classes, 
and that they deserve no praise for not having invented one. But 
T am not now contending that they deserve praise for their insti- 
tutions, I am saying how well their institutions work. Consider- 
ing indeed how rite are distinctions of rank and class in the 
world, how prone men in general are to adopt them, how much 
the Americans themselves beyond doubt, are capable of feeling 
their attraction, it shows, I think, at least strong good sense in 
the Americans to have forborne’from all attempt to invent 
them: at the outset, and to have escaped or resisted any fancy 
for inventing them since. But evidently the United States con- 
stituted themselves, not amid the circumstances of a feudal age, 
but in a modern age; not under the conditions of an epoch 
favorable to subordination, but under those of an epoch of ex- 
pansion. Their institutions did but comply with the form and 
pee of the circumstances and conditions then present. A 
eudal age, an epoch of war, defence and concentration, needs 
centres of power and property, and it reinforces property by 
joining distinctions of rank and class with it. Property becomes 
more honorable, more solid. And in feudal ages this is. well, 
for its changing hands easily would be a source of weakness. 
But in ages of expansion, where men are bent that every one 
shall have his chance, the more readily property changes hands 
the, better. The envy with which its holder is regarded 
diminishes, society is safer. I think, whatever may be said of 
the worship of the almighty dollar in America, it is indubitable 
that rich men are regarded there with less envy and hatred 
than rich men are in Europe. Why isthis? Because their con- 
dition is less fixed, because government and legislation do not 
take them more seriously than other people, make grandees of 
them, aid them to found families and endure. With us, the 
chief holders of property are grandees already, and every rich 
man aspires to become a grandee if possible. And therefore an 
English country-gentleman regards himself as part of the system 
of nature ; Government and Legislation have invited him so to 
do. Ifthe price of wheat falls so low that his means of expendi- 
ture are greatly reduced, he tells you that if this lasts he cannot 
possibly go on as a.country-gentleman ; and every well-bred 
person among us looks pecan i we and shocked. An Ameri- 
can would say: ‘Why should he?’ The conservative news- 
papers are fond of giving us, as a argument for the game-laws, 
the plea that without them a country-gentleman could not be 
induced to live on his estate. An American would say: ‘ What 
does it matter?’ Perhaps to an English ear this will sound 
brutal ; but the point is that the American does not take his rich 
man so seriously as we do ours, does not make him into a 
grandee ; the thing, if 
absurdity. I suspect that Mr. Winans himself, the American 
millionaire who adds deer-torest to deer-forest, and will not 
suffer a cottier to keep a pet lamb, regards his own performance 
as a colossal stroke of American humor, illustrating the absurdi- 
ties of the British system of property and privilege. Ask Mr. 
Winans if he would promote the introduction of the British game- 
laws into the United States, and he would tell you with a merry 
laugh that the idea is ridiculous, and that these British follies 
are for home consumption. 

The example of France must not mislead us. There the insti- 
tutions, an objector may say, are Republican, and yet the 
division and hatred between rich and poor is intense. True; 
but in France, through the institutions may be Republican, the 
ideas and morals are not Republican. In America not only are 
the institutions Republican, but the ideas and morals are pre- 
vailingly Republican also. They are those of a plain, decent 
middle class. The ideal of those who are the public instructors 
of the people is the ideal of such aclass. In France the ideal of 
the mass-of popular journalists and popular writers of fiction, 
who are now practically the public instructors there, is, if you 
could see their hearts, a Pompadour or Du Barry régime, with 
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themselves for the part of Faifblas. With this ideal prevailing, 
this vision of the objects for which wealth is desirable, the 
possessors of wealth become hateful to the multitude which toils 
and endures, and society is undermined. This is one of the 
many inconveniences which the French have to sufter from that 
worship of the great goddess Lubricity to which they are at 

resent vowed. Wealth excites the most savage enmity there, 

ecause it is conceived as a means of gratifying appetites of the 
most selfish and vile kind. But in America:Faublas is no more 
the ideal than Coriolanus. Wealth is no more conceived as the 
minister to the pleasures of a class of rakes, than as the minister 
to the magnificence of a class of nobles. It is conceived asa 
thing which almost any American may attain, and which almost 
every American will use respectably. Its possession, therefore, 
does not inspire hatred, and so I return to the thesis with which 
I started—America is not in danger of revolution. The division 
between rich and poor is alleged to us as a cause of revolution 
which presently, if not now, must operate there, as elsewhere ; 
and yet we see that this cause has not there, in truth, the char- 
acters to which we are elsewhere accustomed. 


LIVING IN A NATURAL CONDITION. 

A poane homogeneous, a people which had to,constitute itself 
in a modern age, an epoch of expansion, and which has given 
to itself institutions entirely fitted for such an age and epoch, 
and which suit it perfectly—a people not in danger of war from 
without, not in danger of revolution from within—such is the 
people of the United States. The political and social problem, 
then, we must surely allow that they solve successfully. There 
remains, I know, the human problem also ; the solution of that 
too has to be considered ; but I shall come to that hereafter. 
My point at present is, that politically and socially the United 
States are a community living in a natural condition, and con- 
scious of living in a natural condition. And being in this 
healthy case, and having this healthy consciousness, the com- 
munity there uses its understanding with the soundness of 
health ; it in general sees its political and social concerns 
straight and sees them clear. So that when Sir Henry Maine 
and M. Scherer tell us that Democracy is * merely a form of gov- 
ernment’ we may observe to them that it is in the United States 
a form of government in which the community feels itself in a 
natural condition and at ease; in which, consequently, it sees 
things straight and sees them clear. More than half one’s in- 
terest in watching the English people of the United States comes, 
of course, from the bearing of what one finds there upon things at 
home, among us English people, ourselves, in these islands. I 
have frankly erected what struck me and came as most new to 
me in the condition of the English race in the United States. I 
had said, beforehand, indeed, that I supposed the American 
Philistine was a livelier sort of Philistine than ours, because 
he had not that pressure of the barbarians to stunt and distort 
him which befalls his English brother here. But I did not 
foresee how far this superior liveliness and naturalness of condi- 
tion, in the absence of that pressure, would carry the American 
Philistine. I still use my old name PAzlistine, because it does 
in factseem to me as yet to suit the bulk of the community 
over there, as it suits the strong central body of the community 
here. But in my mouth the name is hardly a reproach, so 
clearly do I see the Philistine’s necessity, so willingly I own his 
merits, so much I find of him in myself. The American Philis- 
tine, however, is certainly far more different from his English 
brother than I had beforehand supposed. And on that difference 
we English of the old country may with great profit turn our 
regards for awhile, and I am now going to speak of it. 

Surely if there is one thing more than another which all the 
world is saying of our community at present, and of which the 
truth cannot be well disputed, it is this—that we act like people 
who do not think straight and see clear. I know that the Liberal 
newspapers used to be fond of saying that what character- 
ized our middle class was its ‘clear, manly intelligence, pene- 
trating through sophisms, ignoring commonplaces, and giving 
to conventional illusions their true value.’ Many years ago I 
took alarm at seeing Zhe Daily News and The Morning Star, 
like Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah, thus making horns of iron 
for the middle class and bidding it ‘Go up and prosper !’ and my 
first efforts as a writer on public matters were prompted by a 
desire to utter like Micaiah the son of Imlah, my protest 
against these misleading assurances of the false prophets. And 
though often and often smitten on the cheek, just as Micaiah 
was, still I persevered ; and at the Royal Institution I said how we 
seemed to fiounder and to beat the air, and at Liverpool I singled 
out as our chief want the want of lucidity. But now every- 
bedy is really-saying-of -us the same thing: that we fumble be- 
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cause we cannot make up our n#fnd, and that we cannot make: 
up our mind because we do not know what to be after. If 
our foreign policy is not that of ‘the British Philistine, with 
his likes and dislikes, his effusion and confusion, his hot and 
cold fits, his want of dignity and of the steadfastness which comes 
from dignity, his want of ideas and of the steadtastness which 
comes from ideas,’ then all the world at the present time is, it 
must be owned, very much mistaken. 

Let us not, therefore, speak of foreign affairs ; it is needless, be- 
cause the thing ] wish to show is so manifest there to everybody. 
But we will consider matters at home. Let us take the present 
state of the House of Commons. Can anything be more con- 
fused, more unnatural? That assembly has got into a condition 
utterly embarrassed, and seems impotent to bring itself right. 
The members of the House themselves may find entertainment 
in the personal incidents which such a state of confusion is sure 
to bring forth abundantly, and excitement in the opportunities 
thus often afforded for the display of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful 
powers. But to any judicious Englishman outside the House 
the spectacle is simply an afflicting and humiliating one; the 
sense aroused by it is not a sense of delight at Mr. Gladstone’s 
tireless powers, it is rather a sense of disgust at their having to 
be so exercised. Every day the House of Commons does not 
sit, judicious people feel relief, every day that it sits they are 
oppressed with apprehension. Instead of being an edifying in- 
fluence, as such an assembly ought to be, the House of Com- 
mons is at present an influence which does harm ; it sets an ex- 
ample which rebukes and corrects none of the nation’s faults 
but rather encourages them. The best thing to be done at 
present, perhaps, is to avert one’s eyes from the House of Com- 
mons, as much as possible ; if one keeps on constantly watching 
it welter in its baneful confusion, one is likely to fall into the 
fulminating style of the wrathful Hebrew prophets, and to call 
it ‘an astonishment, a hissing and a curse. 


A REMEDY FOR IRELAND. 

Well, then, our greatest institution, the House of Commons, 
we cannot say is at present working, like the American insti- 
tutions, easily and successfully. Suppose we now pass to Ire- 
land. I will not ask it our institutions work easily and success- 
fully in Ireland ; to ask such a question would be too bitter, too 
cruel a mockery. Those hateful cases which have been tried 


in the Dublin courts this last gore suggest the dark and ill- 


omened word which applies to the whole state of Ireland—anii- 
natural. Anti-natural anti-nature—that is the word which 
rises irresistibly in my mind as I survey Ireland. Everything is 
unnatural there--the proceedings of the English who rule, the 
proceedings of the Irish who resist. But it is with the working 
ot our English institutions there that Iam now concerned. It is 
unnatural that Ireland should be governed by Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Campbell Bannerman—as unnatural as for Scotland to 
be governed by Lord Cranbrook and Mr. Healy. It is unnatural 
that Ireland should be governed undera Crimes Act. But there 
is necessity, replies the Government. Well, then, if there is 
such evil necessity, it is unnatural that the Irish newspapers 
should be free to write as they write and the Irish members to 
speak as they speak—free to inflame and further exasperate a 
seditious people’s minds, and to promote the continuance of the 
evil necessity. A necessity for the Crimes Act is a necessity for 
absolute government. By our patchwork proceedings we set up, 
indeed, a make-believe of Ireland's being constitutionally 
governed. But it is not constitutionally governed ; nobody sup- 
peers it to be constitutionally governed, except, perhaps, that 

orn swallower of all clap-trap, the British Philistine. The 
Irish themselves, the all important personages in this case, are 
not taken in ; our make-believe does not produce in them the 
very least 5 setbeeeny the very least softening. At the same time 
it adds an hundred-fold to the difficulties 4 an absolute govern- 
ment. 
_ The working of our institutions being thus awry, is the 
working of our thoughts upon them more smooth and natural ? 
I imagine to myself an American, his own institutions and his 
habits of thought being such as we have seen, listening to us as we 
talk politics and discuss the strained state of things over here. 
“Certainly these men have considerable difficulties,’ he would 
say ; ‘ but they never look at them straight, they do not think 
straight.’ Who does not admire the fine qualities of Lord 
Spencer ?—and I, for my part, am quite ready to admit that he 
may require for a given period not only the present Crimes Act, 
but even yet more stringent powers of repression. For a given 
period. Yes'!—but afterward. Has Lord Spencer any clear 
vision of the great, the profound changes still to be wrought be- 
fore a stable and prosperous society can arise in Ireland? Has 
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he even any ideal or the future there, beyond that of a time when 
he can go to visit Lord Kenmare, or any other great landlord 
who is his friend, and find all the tenants punctually pepe 
their rents, prosperous and deferential, and society in Irelan 
settling quietly down again upon the old basis? And he might 
as seat hee to see Strongbow come to life again! Which of us 
does not esteem and like Mr. Trevelyan, and rejoice in the high 

romise of his career? And how all his friends applauded when 
. turned upon the exasperating and insulting Irish members, 
and told them that he was ‘an English gentleman’! Yet, if one 
thinks of it, Mr. Trevelyan was thus telling the Irish members 
simply that he was just that which Ireland does not want, and 
which can do her no good. England, to be sure, has given Ire- 
land plenty of her worst, but she has also given her not scantily 
of her best. Ireland has had no insufficient supply of the Eng- 
lish gentleman, with his honesty, personal courage, high bear- 
ing, good intentions and limited vision ; what she wants Is states- 
men with just the qualities which the typical English gentleman 
has not—Hexibility, openness of mind, a free and large view of 
things. 


Current Criticism 


UNPRECEDENTED DIPLOMACY :—Last year, when he delivered 
the address at the unveiling of Fielding’s bust at Taunton, it 
was remarked by the English papers that no Englishman could 
have discharged the duty so satisfactorily. Mr. Lowell's dis- 
course at Taunton was properly a critical estimate of Fielding’s 
genius. But at Birmingham he spoke of the genius of Democ- 
racy in a strain which has not been surpassed by any one who 
ever treated the theme. Such a discourse was an event, and an 
event without precedent. A foreign Minister stating, in the 
country to which he is accredited, the most radical political views, 
and asserting that they are the ultimate logical result of the po- 
litical constitution of the country in which he speaks, and which 
repudiates such a conclusion, yet to do this with a temper, an 
de ary a moderation, a precision, and courteous grace which 
charm doubt into acquiescence, and wonder into a tribute of un- 
feigned admiration and acknowledgment of a great service to po- 
litical thought greatly done—this is surely an unprecedented 
event in the annals of diplomacy, and this is what Mr. Lowell 
did at Birmingham.—G. Ww Curtis, in Harper's Monthly. 


‘ ON, ON TO KHARTOUM !'—A correspondent puts the follow- 
ing lines into the mouth of Sir Herbert Stewart after the battle 
of Abu Klea, January 17, 1885: 

Shall Gordon be ta’en ? 
No! forward again ! 
March ! leave our dear dead : 
Though the sand be their bed, 
Yet the world is their tomb. 
On! on to Khartoum ! 
Shall Gordon be slain ? 
Mount your camels again ! 
God forbid: we be late ! 
Though the Nile Gate is strait, 
Yet for soldiers there’s room : 
On! on-to Khartoum ! 

—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


Goop TALES, WELL TOLD :—We confess that, after reading 
all Mr. Leland’s tales—very good tales, very well told—we are 
slightly inclined not to believe in Scandinavian influence on the 
Algonquin legends. The evidence and inferences are evenly 
balanced, and perhaps it is only the hardness of the mythological 
heart that resists. In any case Mr. Leland’s book (though we 
wish he had avoided blank verse) is extremely interesting, and 
valuable both in itself and in its probable effects. Other American 
collectors of the Red Men's legends will be encouraged, we 
hope, to publish them as literally as possible—this is the great 
point. Already we knew, from Schoolcraft and others, that the 
Red Men's tales resemble, and in fact are variants of, the 
European Marchen. How much of this likeness is due to Scan- 
dinavian and more recent French and English influences ? 
That is precisely the question which at present it is impossible 
to answer, but which many readers of Mr. Leland’s book will 
reply to by voting for an infiltration of the Edda. Only he him- 
self can state his case at sufficient length and with his own evi- 
dence, so to ‘ Algonquin Legends’ we send the mythologist. 
No abstract can or should satisfy him.— The Atheneum. 


‘ Nous Avons CHANGE TouT CELA :’—Nothin 
believed which is seen in a newspaper. 


can now be 
Truth itself becomes 
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suspicious by being put in that polluted vehicle. The real extent 
of this misinformation is known only to those who are in situations 
to confront facts within their knowledge with the lies of the day. 
1 really look with commiseration over the great body of my 
fellow-citizens who, reading newspapers, live and die in the 
belief that they have known something of what has been passing 
in their time ; whereas the accounts they have read in news- 
papers are just as true a history of any other period of the world 
as of the present, except that the real names of the day are 
affixed to their fables. I will add that the man who never looks 
into a newspaper is better informed than he who reads them, 
inasmuch as he who knows nothing is nearer the truth than he 
whose mind is filled with falsehood and errors, He who reads 
nothing will still learn the great facts,and the details are all 
false.— Thomas Fefferson in 1807. 





Notes 


™ MR. GEORGE I. SENEY’S gallery of celebrated paintings, com- 
prising nearly three hundred works, and including masterpieces 
of the most famous modern artists, will be on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries in Madison Square on and after March 
16th. The collection, which is said to be one of the finest in 
America, will be sold at Chickering Hall on the evenings of 
March 31, April 1 and 2, 

—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written a paper on Politics in 
Albany for Zhe Century. 


—The April number of Harper's Magazine will contain (as 
frontispiece) a portrait of Abraham Lincoln; ‘ The Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham,’ by Dr. Wm. H. Russell ; ‘A Wild 
Goose Chase,’ the first ot a series of Baltic sketches by F. D. 
Millet, illustrated from drawings by the author and R. Swain 
Gifford ; ‘ A Collection of Chinese Porcelains,’ by R. Riordan, 
illustrated from drawings by the author, representing objects in 
the collection of Mr. Charles A. Dana; ‘ Along the Rio 
Grande,’ by Sylvester Baxter, illustrated by W. L. Metcalf; 
* While Flowing Waters Yield a Blameless Sport,’ sonnet by 
Wordsworth, with full-page illustration by Alfred Parsons ; 
‘Some Richmond Portraits,’ by E. L. Didier ; ‘ Fly-fishing,’ by 
H. P. Wells ; the fourth part of ‘ At the Red Glove ;’ and ‘ The 
Vision of Abraham Lincoln,’ a poem by W. P. Garrison. 

—Hereafter Zhe North American Review is to have a new 
department, consisting of letters from the public criticising and 
commenting upon articles that have appeared in the review. 
The editor es long felt the need of oath a department, as he 
receives quantities of letters that deserve a general reading. 

—Lieutenant Schwatka begins in the March S?, Nicholas a 
series of illustrated articles describing the sports and occupa- 
tions of the Eskimo boys and girls, under the general title of 
‘The Children of the Cold.’ * 

—It will be pleasing to all interested in pure and healthy 
literature for the young, to know that a new weekly paper in- 
tended for Sunday and general reading is to be issued by the 
Methodist Book Concern, with Dr. J. H. Vincent as editor. 
The new weekly, which will be illustrated, will contain stories 
and sketches, some serious and others amusing, and will be sold 
for the very low price of.one dollar a year. There will be a 
special department devoted to the Oxford League, a new organiza- 
tion designed to stimulate interest in the history of Methodism. 

‘—Messrs, Putnam will publish at an early day Miss Grace 
_Denio Litchfield’s * Knight of the Black Forest,’ with the illus- 
trations that have appeared with it in The Century. 

—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has written an account of the 
hunting trip of a ranchman in chase of large game on the 
northern cattle plains. The first edition will be printed on 
large paper and limited to five hundred copies. The illustra- 
tions are made by well-known artists. Messrs. Putnam will 
-issue the book. ; 

—Mr. William R. Jenkins sends us the programme of the 
tenth session of the Sauveur Summer College of Languages, to 
be held at the University of Vermont from July 6 to Aug. 14. 

—The Rev. William Cushing’s ‘ Initials and Pseudonyms: A 
Dictionary of Literary Disguises,’ to be published by Thomas Y. 
-Crowell & Co., will contain the material amassed,by Mr. Albert 
R. Frey, of the Astor Library, to which attention has already 
been directed in these columns, The work: will consist of two 


poetee Oe index of about 10,000 initials and pseudonyms, alpha- 
etically arranged, and about 6500 real names of authors, 
_answering to the pseudonyms, with brief notices including dates 
of the writer’s birth and 


eath. 
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—Max Ohnefalsch. Richter writes indignantly to THE CRITIC 
concerning certain remarks of Colonel Cesnola reported in 
The Herald, He threatens that unless Cesnola will stand trial 
before a Cyprus judge, he will seek justice from the New York 
courts. As promising a task would be a search for the prover- 
bial needle in a haystack. 


—Heine’s ‘ Book of Songs,’ reviewed in our last issue, is pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen. It is bound in different styles, 
and sold at different prices. 


—Good Cheer, a little monthly published at fifty cents a year, 
is making a great bid for popularity, and seems intended to 
reach an adult audience not unlike the juvenile audience reached 
hy Zhe Youth's Companion. It has already attained a circula- 
tion ot a hundred thousand a month. Among the attractions for 
the current year are a series of twelve short stories by Ameri- 
can authors, who have made a specialty of the short story. Mr, 
George Parsons Lathrop wrote the short story for the January 
number, Mr. Brander Matthews contributes one to the Febru- 
ary number, and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford will take her 
turn in March. 


—It now appears that that clever novel, ‘On a Margin,’ was 
written by Mr. Julius Chambers, ro correspondent 
of the Hera/d. A new edition, published this week, bears his 
name on the title-page. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. have in press Pestalozzi’s ‘ Leonard and 
Gertrude,’ translated and abridged by Eva Channing, dnd with 
an introduction by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. In the same Educa- 
tional Series a es Fer of ‘ Extracts from Rousseau’s Emile’ has 
already appeared. 


—Captain Ericsson is writing a paper to be printed in an early 
number of Zhe Century on the circumstances attending the in- 
vention of the ‘ Monitor,’ and treating also of the engagement in 
Hampton: Roads. 

—‘ John Knox,’ by the Rev. William M. Taylor, is in the press 
of A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

—‘ Man’s Birthright ; or, The Higher Law of Property,” by E. 
H. G, Clark, will be published at once by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
‘While giving consideration to certain bases of truth in the 
theories of Henry George,’ the author is said to ‘ make clear the 
inadequacy and lack of practical equity of George’s conclusions.’ 


—‘ Arthur Penrhyn Stanley : His Life, Work, and Teachings,’ 
by Grace Oliver, is on Cupples, Upham & Co.'s list for immediate 
publication. 

—The Questions of the Day series, published by the Put- 
nams, is assuming large proportions. Three new numbers are 
in the press, bringing the total up to twenty-five. The new 
numbers are ‘ A Solution of the Mormon Problem,’ ‘ Progress 
ot the Working-Classes During the Last Half-Century,’ and 
* Defective and Slovenly Legislation.’ Thelast named will have 
an American appendix, by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the 
Herald. 

—The Philadelphia Ze/egraph accepts our assurance that Mr. 
Gosse was not misrepresented in our interview with him, a 
month ago, but holds that no Philadelphian could, without loss 
of self-respect, have suffered Mr. Gosse’s criticism of the Penn 
Square incubus to pass unchallenged. 


—Queen Margherita of Italy has ordered a copy of Vedder's 
* Rubiaiyat.’ 

—Mr. Robert Hoe will address the Grolier Club on Monday 
evening next on ‘The Art of Bookbinding.’ At the Club’s 
March meeting, Mr. William Matthews will speak to the text 
* Modern Book-Binding Practically Considered.’ 


—A special preface has been written for the American edition 
of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ which Messrs. Scribner will issue at once. 


—The Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle have accepted 
an annex donated by a liberal and enthusiastic gentleman to be 


‘devoted to the study of agriculture, horticulture and kindred 


subjects. It is designed for young people, who may become 
members on the payment of an annual fee of 25 cents. A pro- 
gramme of work will be laid out for the year, and reports made 
according to a given plan. The members will sow and reap in 
season, and go through a course of reading in the winter. The 
bureau ot information on farming subjects is at the Houghton 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange Co., N. Y., but applications for 
membership must be made to Miss K. A. Kimball, Plainfield, 
N. J. Mr. Charles Barnard, late editor of The World’s Work 
department of: Zhe Century, has been made Director of the 
Chatauqua Cultivator’s Circle. 
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—President Gilman, of ‘Johns Hopkins, writes of ‘ Titles’ 
(chiefly scholastic) in the March North American. 


—The Chatauqua department of Wide Awake is now pub- 
lished separately, and not bound up with each number of the 
magazine as heretofore. 

_ —Cassell & Co. will issue in a few days a ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 

lish History,’ by Sidney J. Low and F. S. Pulling ; the second 
volume of Edward Walford’s ‘Greater London ;* John Webb 
Probyn’s ‘Italy, from the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Death of 
Victor Emmanuel ;’ and a ‘ Memoir of Dr. Humphrey Sand- 
with,’ compiled from autobiographical notes, by Thomas Hum. 
phrey Ward. The first of these is a particularly interesting 
announcement. 

—Mr. Howells’s farce, ‘ The Elevator,’ is issued in a neat 
pocket volume by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

—The Watts collection of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum has been rehung. Zhe Evening Post, commenting on 
this fact, speaks truly when it says: ‘ We owe to the committee 
which organized and carried out the exhibition, to Miss Mead 
and. Mr. Millet, who undertuvok the most of the labor, a debt of 

ratitude, but especially to Mr. H. G. Marquand, to whose 
iberality the good intentions of others in the matter owe their 
fruition.’ - 

—Porter ;& Coates announce ‘ Life and Travel in India,’ by 
Mrs. Leonowens. 

—A review exhibition of American art is suggested in the last 
number of Zhe Art Amateur. ‘There is no reason to expect 
Government appropriations for an American Louvre in New 
York,’ says Mr. Hitchcock, who makes the suggestion, ‘and it 
remains for individuals to consider whether it would not be 
worth while to bring together for a little time one representa- 
tive historical collection.’ 

—Eugene Schuyler will lecture before the Anthropological 
and Biological Societies at Washington, on Saturday of next 
week, on ‘ The Machinery of Our Foreign Service.’ This will 
be the third in the series of Saturday lectures. 

—A. C., of Childwold, N. Y., has made the discovery that 
Herrick’s lines, ‘ A sweet disorder in the dress,’ etc., are a pla- 
giarism from and paraphrase of Ben Jonson’s familiar ‘ Give me 
a look, give mea face,’ etc. Zhe Contemporary Review remarks 
that ‘there is not much trace of Herrick in the United States 
ideals,’ and insists that our novelists lay too much stress on the 
gown question. Would he have their heroines dress like Black- 
more’s hero ? our correspondent inquires— 

A painted vest Prince Voltiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won,— 
or like the United Kingdoms’ ideal, whose ‘ attire must be pict- 
uresque and clothes becoming ?’ ‘Some American novelists have 
drawn their ideals from life,’ says A. C., ‘ and depicted their dress 
in words as attractive, if less sensuous, than Herrick’s, of which 
it may be said 
The Graces put not more exactly on 
The attire of Venus, when the ball she won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dressed 
When all our youth prefer her to the rest.’ 

—Prof. Hunt’s valuable. little edition of Caedmon’s ‘ Exodus’ 
and ‘ Daniel’ is out in a new edition, with improved notes, im- 
ered text, and improved vocabulary. It is Vol. II. in Ginn, 

eath & Co.’s ‘ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,’ which receives, 
by the by, a warm word of praise in Prof. Wiilcker’s ‘ Grund- 
riss zur Geschichte der Angel-Sichsischen Literatur’ (1884). 
Prof. Wicker is distinctly appreciative in his notice of work in 
the field of old-English philology in America, which, he says, is 
‘sehr eiprig getriehen dort,’ and receives ‘eine weit eifrigere 
Pflege als in England.’ The fact that a new edition of the 
* Beowulf,’ in the same American series, is called for, is another 
welcome sign of the growing interest in Anglo-Saxon things. 


—E. & J. B. Young & Co. have ready the Bampton Lectures 
for 1883, by the Rev. W. H. Mauth, Canon of Canterbury. 
They bear the title of ‘The World as the Subject of Redemp- 
tion.’ 

—John Payne’s Villon Society translation of ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ has been suppressed by Mr. Comstock—or rather the 
sale of the American fac-simile of it by the New York agent of 
the Philadelphia publisher has been prohibited, by yew 5 of 
the District Attorney. The Wor/d says that this ‘will doubtless 
surprise the Librarian of the Union League Club ; Judge Theo- 
dore R.. Westbrook, of the Supreme Court; udge Ww. L. 
Learned, Mr. Francis Delafield, Samuel Hand, of Alb 


.by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


Boilers or lamps will explod 
“or glass will cut? Splinters or nails will wound? Sli 


any; 
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George Frederick Parsons, Dr. T. G. Thomas, Mr. W. Gordon 
McCabe, of Virginia, and other gentlemen of literary tastes in 
various parts of the country,’ who have subscribed for this 
literal translation of the Oriental masterpiece with which we 
are all so familiar in its expurgated form. 


The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference,} 

QUESTIONS. 


No, 884.—Who iis the author of the following lines, and where can they 
be found ? 
Ben-Adam had s golden coin which he put out at interest with a Jew, 
Year after year awaiting him, until this coin two pieces grew, 
And these two four ; so on till people said, 
‘ How rich Ben-Adam is!’ and bowed the servile head 


Ben-Salem had a golden coin which toa beggar asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben-Salem died too poor to own a grave, 
But when his soul reached Heaven, angels, with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multipli 


Troy, Pa. F. H. H. 


No. 885.—Can you refer me to some reliable work, or works, of recent 
date, from which I can obtain information concerning the Congo country? 
Apaus, Mass. w. p Beck witH. 


No. 886.—Mr. John Payne has just published a translation of what I 
must say I have always ——_ to be a rather foolish and talkative book— 
‘The Arabian Nights —and Capt. Burton is aboutto bring out another. Ido 
hope the latter, who also understands Arabic, will scrutinize and meditate 
the title of that work, which the Frenchman, Galland, and everybody 
else has translated as ‘A Thousand Nights and One Night’ (‘ Alif Laylah 
wa Laylah’). This rendering seems to be a very notable blunder. ‘ aus 
Laylah’ ( however spelled) signifies, in those Oriental dialects, ‘The Stories 
of the Lady’—a reading which should strike everyone, seeing that itis the 


in 
* Princess Scherezadi whe tells them for'a purpose. This crux is well worth 


looking into: and I hope Capt. Burton—and indeed all other Orientalists as 
well—will throw some light on the matter. -- , i 
Brooxtrn, N. Y. W.D. 


[The words mean ‘ A Thousand Nights and a Night’—and nothing else. } 


No, 887.—Are there American editions of Pouchet’s ‘ Things Infinitely 
Great and Infinitely Small,’and Marie Louise Schwartz's* Sisters-in-Law’ 
and ‘ To Be or Not To Be?’ 

New York Ciry. E. C. M. 


ANSWERS. 
No. 785.—‘ Supernatural Religion’ is said to have been written by Alger- 
non Pusey, son of Dr. Pusey. 


Monterey, Cat. C. Berwick. 


No. 869.—‘The grave is but a covered bridge,’ etc., is a line translated 


by Longfellow. 


Monterey, Cat. Cc. B. 


No. 875.—Pollok’s ‘ Course of Time’ may be obtained from A. S. Barnes 
&Co., New York er ab annotated edition), Clark & Maynard, New York, 
T. Elwood Zell, Philadelphia, and Claxton, Remsen & Haiffelfinger, Philadel- 
phia, at prices ranging from 35 cts. to $1.25. 

YATESVILLE, Pa. JA F. 

No. 875—I can furnish A. C. B. a copy of the book for $1.50. 

Box 96, XenrA, Int. Joun B. Barnaiy. 


No. 877.—The original German of the poem ‘God’s Anvil’ was writ- 
ten by Julius Sturm. He was born in 1816, settled as a clergyman in his 
native village, Késtritz, published three or four volumes of poems at Lei 
zig, and is, I believe, still living. Of course he is not to be confounded wit 
the author of Sturm’s ‘Reflections’ The correspondent who attributes the 
| yaar to Bishop Doane was probably thinking of Doane’s poem ‘Stand as an 

nvil.’ . 

R. J. 


New York Ciry. 
No. 877.—The poem is given in Kidd’s ‘ Rhetorical Reader,’ published 


Bow tine Green, Ky. R, L. Preston. 


_——_— 


No. 879.—‘ The Mistletoe Bough’ | be found in Bryant’s ‘ Family 
Library of Poetry and Song,’ New York, Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. Cc. E. W 








Wuo Knows Wuen steamboats will sink or burn? Railroad trains will be wrecked ? 
e¢? Horses will take fright and run? Bricks or timbers 
Fire burn or lightning strike? Machinery will crush or mangle? Tools 
lips or falls will happen? Ham- 
mers and weights. bruise? Ladder or staging will give way? Animals will kick 
or bite? Limbs will be sprained or broken? 

may be caused’ in any one of a thousand wa As no one knows, t 

sure way is to insure in THE TRAVELERS, of Hartford. 


will fall ? 


tal or disab! inj by accident 
y ae the Galy safe and 





